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Unemployment * 


By H. W. Moorwouse, President 
The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


[* ASKING me to speak upon this subject at this date I think Mr. Donald 

was a little fearful that we might be too late. We both agreed, however, 
that while acute interest might have passed, the subject of unemployment was 
sufficiently basic that it would always hold the attention of those executives 
who must constantly be appraising the trend of business affairs. 


In considering this question we feel a sense of satisfaction because it con- 
cerns the common man. Our major point of view may be the effect of unem- 
ployment upon our own business. But there is a spirit of idealism within us 
that makes us want to lift every subject above the level of practicality. We 
want men to be employed so that their income and purchasing power will be 
unimpaired in order that prosperity will continue unabated. We also want 
men to be employed in order that they and their families may live in comfort, 
avoiding privation and suffering. We feel that somehow there ought to be a 
solution for this problem of unemployment both for the business man who 
wants the demand for his goods sustained, and the worker who wants a steady 
flow of wages. 


There are many varieties of unemployed: 

First: The full time leisure class 

Second: The part time leisure class 

Third: Those in transition from one job to another; what we might term readjust- 
ment idleness 

Fourth: Those who are incapacitated 

Fifth: Those forced into prolonged idleness because of low business activity 





* Address delivered before American Management Association, Financial Executives’ Conference 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, April 27, 1928. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SHOWN AS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROBABLE MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT 
AND ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


U. S. Full Emloyment Actual 

Pop. Per Number Empl. Unemployed 

(000) Cent. (000) (000) (000) 
1910° 92,267 41.5 38,167 38,167 aus 
1911 93,628 41.5 38,856 38,360 496 
1912* 95,097 41.5 39,445 39,445 omen 
1913 96,512 41.6 40,149 39,882 267 
1914 97,928 41.7 40,875 38,848 2,027 
11915 99,343 41.9 41,585 40,106 ©1,479 
'1916 100,758 42.0 42,318 42,206 112 
1917¢ 102,173 42.1 43,016 43,016 --- 
11918 103,588 41.5 42,989 42,931 58 
11919 105,003 40.8 42,841 42,766 75 
1920° 106,422 40.2 42,809 42,809 --- 
1921 108,445 39.8 45,161 39,508 3,653 
11922 109,893 39.3 43,189 40 , 622 2,567 
1923¢ 111,693 38.8 43,284 43,284 --- 
1924 113,727 38.0 43,216 41,826 1,390 
1925 115,378 37.1 42,805 42,418 387 
1926* 117,136 36.2 42,433 42,433 --- 
1927 118,628 36.2 42,943 41,477 1,466 
L928(Mar) 120,013 36.2 43,445 40,813 2,632 


Years starred were assumed to be years of Full Employment owing to the 
high level of business as show by the Brookmire Business Index (see chart), 
e percentage of total population employed was computed for these years, 

f full employment, and percentages for intervening years interpolated on 

straight line and used for commuting full employment for said years. 


Actual employment, for eacn year, was computed by the Brookmire staff 
rom official data taken from following sources: Census; Department of 
gericulture; Department of Labor; Interstate Commerce Commission; Bureau 
f Mines; and the Federal Reserve Board; also National Industrial Conference 
ard, Russell Sage Foundation, New York Times Annalist, and Paul Douglas 

the American Economic Review. 


Unemployment as shown is the difference between probable maximum employ- 
ment and actual employment. It does not allow for numbers idle even during 
years of exceptionally high business activity. 


Our leisure class is growing. A smaller proportion of our population is 
regularly working now than fifteen years ago. In 1910, a year of high busi- 
ness activity, 41.5 per cent of the population was employed. In 1926, likewise 
a year of active business when there was no problem of unemployment, 36.2 
per cent of the population was at work, a marked decline from the earlier 
period. 
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This suggests a growth in wealth which has permitted many workers to 
retire into the leisure zone. In manufacturing, purchasing power (income 
adjusted for cost of living) of the individual worker is now 32 per cent higher 
than pre-war. Likewise, in the field of transportation per capita purchasing 
power is 27 per cent higher and in agriculture 33 per cent above the pre-war 
base. With this progress in well being it is not strange that some members of 
the family may have decided to cease working. 

This increase in the idle class has not affected the business man adversely 
inasmuch as the purchasing power of total payrolls has been well sustained. 
Allowing for the higher cost of living the purchasing power of total manu- 
facturing payrolls in 1927 was 52 per cent above 1914; transportation payrolls 
(purchasing power) 36 per cent above; and the purchasing power (income 
deflated by non-agricultural price level) of farm income 18 per cent higher. 
With the demand for merchandise so well supported by income and purchas- 
ing power far in excess of any previous period it has been logical to expect a 
series of years in which business activity has averaged well above normal. 

The second group, namely, the part-time leisure class has without doubt 
increased also. One straw pointing in this direction is high school and college 
enrollment which grew from 1,438,000 in 1910 to 2,726,000 in 1920, 3,343,000 
in 1922 and 3,754,000 in 1924, the latest year for which I have the figure. 


19 9tiigi2jigi3}t BIS/96l19I7/i9IB| 1919 


BROOKMIRE BUSINESS INDEX 


ACTUAL 


EMPLOYMENT (mILLION woRKERS) 





TRENDS OF GENERAL BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT 
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Here is a large and fairly mobile group which is likely to throw itself into the 
breach to repair the family fortunes when the older members lose their 
positions. 

Women, who are likely to be part-time workers, are tending to seek em- 
ployment in larger numbers. In five decades six million women have been 
added to American payrolls. The growth has been as follows: 1880, 2,600,000 
women workers; 1890, 4,000,000; 1900, 5,300,000; 1910, 8,100,000; 1920, 
8,500,000. The increase was relatively small from 1910 to 1920. The per- 
centage of women employed to total female population ten years of age and 
over was 23.4 per cent in 1910 and 21.1 in 1920. In the case of men the per- 
centage was 81.3 in 1910 and 78.2 in 1920. In 1880 14.7 per cent of the 
women were employed and 78.7 per cent of the men. The shift toward the 
employment of women is not proceeding at a pace faster than is possible of 
assimilation. 

There are also part-time seasonal laborers who seek agricultural, or open- 
air work, in the summer and hibernate in the winter existing on pick-up jobs 
such as shoveling snow. The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago says that this 
floating population in that city is estimated from 75,000 to 150,000. The re- 
cent alarm over unemployment came at the exact moment when this group 
would be on hand to be counted and in a winter when temporary employment 
was probably at a minimum. 


Readjusting Occupations 


Thirdly, we have to deal with those who are readjusting their occupa- 
tions. This process has been a rapid one of recent years due to the extension 
of engineering efficiency and the development of new industries. With the 
pronounced rise in output per man the last ten years (40 per cent in manu- 
facturing, 9 per cent in transportation, 18 per cent in agriculture and 27 per 
cent in mining) tens of thousands of workers have been released for other em- 
ployment. Fortunately new industries have been expanding and draining the 
labor market. No comprehensive data are available on employment in these 
lines. Our staff estimates that the distribution and garage branches of the 
automobile industry were employing 1,100,000 men in 1926 and the two-year 
growth from 1924 to 1926 we place at 300,000 men. We know too that the 
demand for concrete highways has created enormous new requirements for 
labor and the end is not in sight. The radio and aeroplane industries have 
taken workers in some volume. Also, building has been breaking into new 
high ground and must have assimilated an appreciable number of employees 
from other occupations although there are cross currents here to be discounted. 
It seems doubtful if there will ever be a readjustment program of larger pro- 
portions or more successfully met than that of the last few years. 
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A fourth variety of unemployment is due to incapacity. To the best of 
my knowledge the percentage of disabled workers is not larger now that at any 
previous period. With the lengthening span of life, old age may be a greater 
factor in disability but this is probably offset by the extension of the active 
working years. 

Lastly, there are those who are idle because of low business activity. 
Work is not available because there is a surplus of goods or because the de- 
mand for goods has diminished. There is overproduction or underconsump- 
tion. We never seem to be quite able to decide which. We do know that with 
the coming of unemployment the problem of under-consumption, or over-pro- 
duction, is made more acute. Unemployment is both effect and cause. No 
factor in our economic organization is more basic or far-reaching. 


Measuring the Extent of Unemployment 


I have been interested in measuring the extent of unemployment. As you 
are aware, there are no carefully compiled dependable figures on this subject. 
The agitation this winter generated columns of views and estimates none of 
which appeared convincing. There are records of monthly changes in em- 
ployment in manufacturing and railroad transportation. For census years 
we have complete data. For intervening years we have adequate data on in- 
dustries employing 60 per cent of total employed. The balance can be esti- 
mated in confidence that the results are substantially correct. In this way we 
have secured a figure of total employment for each year. 

Our next step was to select the years of high business activity as years of 
full employment and compute the percentage of total population employed in 
those years. Percentages for intervening years were interpolated on a straight 
line and used in computing full employment for these years. The difference 
between full employment and actual employment was taken to represent un- 
employment. This gave us a figure of 1,466,000 for average unemployment 
in 1927 and of 2,632,000 as of March, 1928. This compares with 3,653,000 
for unemployed in 1921, the largest number for the period under study, 1910- 
1928. For 1927 and 1928 the assumption is made that full employment is the 
same percentage of total population as in 1926. This may, or may not, be true, 
but we will let this stand until our next year of high business activity. Full 
employment, as defined here, does not allow for those who are idle even dur- 
ing years of exceptionally active business. 

The United States Department of Labor in report to Congress under date 
of March 24, 1928 estimated the number out of work to be 1,874,050. Other 
estimates have gone as high as 6,000,000. The latter are obviously wild. I 
believe that the method used by our staff is sound and has given a figure as 
nearly true as has been secured. 
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The suggestion has been made that we even up our employment by ap- 
propriations for public works. I believe in this idea, but realize its limitations, 
When a public project has been approved and the money made available, the 
pressure for completing the project will not permit much waiting for depres- 
sion periods. However, I foresee that during the next ten to fifteen years, 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, the Mississippi flood control, the 
Boulder Dam, road construction and public enterprises of similar nature will 
give impetus to employment at critical junctures. 


Payment to Worker Displaced by Machinery 


I wish also to commend the plan put into effect by the clothing industries; 
namely, the payment of a substantial sum to the worker who is being displaced 
by machinery. This recognizes the principle that the worker’s years of train- 
ing and experience give him an equity in the industry. This payment helps to 
carry him over the readjustment interval and lightens the shock upon the 
whole economic organism. 


Necessary Future Adjustments 


In conclusion we ask ourselves the inevitable question: What will be the 
future course of events? We are interested in appraising the trend of business 
activity, the probable expansion of going industries, and the creation of new 
industries. We have seen enough in our recent lifetime to be sure that the 
future holds more in store than we can vision. Electricity will be generated 
at the mine. The railroads will be electiified. Aeroplanes will travel the 
world over with landing bases in mid-ocean. Cities will be rebuilt and streets 
widened with different levels for various classes of traffic. The chemical in- 
dustry will bring far-reaching changes concerning which we cannot even sur- 
mise as yet, and this transformation will become more and more world-wide. 
The United States will not always own 80 per cent of the world’s automobiles. 
There will be plenty of work for everyone. But this progress will come in 
waves. Business activity will reach peaks and will sink into depressions. We 
have not left, nor will we ever leave, the business cycle behind us. This will 
mean intervals of acute unemployment which can, and should, be alleviated. 

With the upward march of progress will come serious problems of occu- 
pational adjustment but these will surely be met as successfully as those of the 
last few years. 

During the last nineteen years, average unemployment taken as the dif- 
ference between full and actual employment was 874,100. This is 2 per cent 
of the total employed and is not a high figure. I venture to predict that the 
showing for the next decade will be as favorable, 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


What Interest Has the Investment 
Banker in Scientific Management? 


The soul of industry lies in the character 
and capacity of its leadership. Its future 
rests on the intelligent development and 
application of sound principles of manage- 
ment. 

The investor in corporate securities must 
in large measure pin his hopes on honest, 
efficient and progressive management. 

The article then sets forth figures re- 
garding the causes of failures, over 80 per 
cent of them being due to personal causes. 

The successful management is prone to 
expand too fast. The investment banker 
has therefore found it necessary in bond 
and preferred stock financing to set up 
certain restrictions with a view toward 
curbing too rapid expansion and toward 
protecting the capital commitments of his 
clients. 

These methods are analyzed at consider- 
able length, particularly the various types 
of ratios which are more common. By Q. 
Forest Walker. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, April, 1928, p. 62:6%. 





The Banker and the Industrial Engineer 

In a discussion of the relations of bank- 
ers and engineers a number of letters were 
addressed to investment bankers requesting 
information concerning the use and value 
to them of reports by engineers, on busi- 
ness and management in connection with 
financing, of engineering services in man- 
agement reorganization, and in the manu- 
facturing and marketing problems of prop- 
etties in which they were interested. The 


THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 







replies indicated that although investment 
bankers recognize the value of sound man- 
agement it is doubtful if they have a true 
appreciation of the problems of industrial 
management or of the risks of industry. 
Those bankers who have established their 
own industrial departments, in some cases 
reinforced with practical industrial man- 
agers, have partially met the situation. Be- 
cause many industries and bankers have 
had unfortunate experiences with so-called 
efficiency reports and studies, really broad 
industrial engineering is not well under- 
stood. To obtain in larger measure the 
substantial recognition which their service 
warrants, industrial engineers must be un- 
swerving in their adherence to sound ethics 
and in the maintenance of the same high 
standards for their own service which they 
recommend to their clients. By J. L. Es- 
son. The Society of Industrial Engineer: 
Bulletin, April, 1928, p. 5:6. 


The Significance of Rationalization 


After quoting certain definitions of ra- 
tionalization used in different countries, the 
author gives the following definition : 

“Rationalization is the process of asso- 
ciating together individual undertakings or 
groups of firms in a close form of amal- 
gamation, and, ultimately, of unifying, in 
some practicable degree of combination, 
whole industries, both nationally and inter- 
nationally ; with the allied objects (beyond 
what is possible to an industry divided into 
many competitive units) of increasing effi- 
ciency, lowering costs, improving conditions 
of labor, promoting industrial co-opera- 
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tion and reducing the wastes of competi- 
tion. These objects are being achieved by 
various means which unification alone makes 
in full measure available—the regulation of 
the production of an industry to balance 
the consumption of its products; the con- 
trol of prices; the logical allocation of 
work to individual factories; the stabiliza- 
tion of employment and regularization of 
wages; the standardization of materials, 
methods and products; the simplification of 
the ranges of goods produced; the econom- 
ical organization of distribution; the adop- 
tion of scientific methods and knowledge 
in the management and technique of trades 
as a whole; and the planning and pursuit 
of common trade policies. By Oliver 
Sheldon. Harvard Business Review, April, 
1928, p. 264:5%. 


He Capitalized Cleanliness 


The evolution of the B/G Sandwich 
Shops which have been successful through 
the excellence of Mrs. Buck’s recipes and 
the thoroughness of Mr. Buck’s training. 
By Fred B. Barton. Forbes, April, 1928, 


p. 20:3. 
Somewhere the Sun Is Shining 
Each industry passes through three 
stages : 


1. The period of initial growth, such as 
witnessed in the automobile, radio and 
other industries. 

2. The period of readjustment and 
shakedown to a more solid foundation. 

3. The long period of normal growth. 

The chances of making good are as fa- 
vorable in the industry that is depressed 
as in the industry that is prosperous. 

The method is simple and practical : 

1. When business soars into what every- 
body knows is a speculative boom, respon- 
sible leaders can refuse to plunge into ex- 
pansion. They can flatly refuse to double 
or triple their plants. Merchants can say 


“No” when tempted to bid up prices to 
ridiculous levels. 

2. On the other hand, when business is 
flat on its back, both manufacturers and 


merchants can have the courage to say: 
“Yes, we will go ahead. We will make 
and market at these bargain levels.” Thys 
they may reap a handsome reward for a 
real service. Courage is the most profitable 
commodity in the world. 


3. Eliminate waste! Temporary extray- 
agance may give business a false stimulus, 
but we pay the price when depression 
comes. Every man, woman, and child can 
help here. To squander money, merchan- 
dise, or time is to take the shortest road 
to woe and want. 


4. Keep your eye on your business’s 
individual trend. Know definitely what is 
happening, and act intelligently instead of 
blindly. By Roger W. Babson. Condensed 
from Collier's, The National Weekly 
(Mar. 10, 1928). Reprinted in The Read- 
er’s Digest, April, 1928, p. 741:1%. 


Teamwork for Prosperity 


Business repudiates those whose ruthless 
methods tend to discredit all business and 
reaffirms its allegiance to those sound prin- 
ciples of conduct which beget confidence, 
upon which to endure all business must 
rest. 


Business pledges itself to team-play with 
every element of the community of which 
it is a part, to achieve an all-embracing 
prosperity, inclusive of all groups and all 
classes. 


It dedicates anew its best efforts 
to the diligent pursuit of the greatest of 
all vocations—the business of right living 
—proclaiming to the world that he who 
would be great among us must become 
the servant of all. By Edwin B. Parker, 
Chairman of the Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 16th An- 
nual Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 8, 
1928, p. 3:23. 


Basic Industries on an International 
Scale 
Mr. O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, says that by 1950 
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whether we like it or not, with our co- 
operation or against it, the basic industries 
of the world will be organized on an in- 
ternational scale. He believes that produc- 
tion will be better organized and more 
favorable to the United States and to the 
American consumer if it is organized with 


our co-operation. This means that the 
business man of the future will be com- 
pelled to think in international terms. 
World-scale thinking will have to be done 
by those who want world-scale distribu- 
tion. The Merry Thinker, May, 1928, p. 
ie 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Economic Effect of Taking Busi- 
ness at or Below Normal Cost 


Of ten thousand circulars sent out on this 
subject, 800 replies were received, and in 
answer to the first question, “Do you 
believe that business should ever be taken 
at normal cost?” 53 per cent said 
that under certain conditions they felt 
that business should be taken at normal 
cost and 47 per cent said that they 
did not think so. The next question 
was, “Do you believe that business should 
ever be taken below normal cost?” Only 
23 per cent of the companies covered by 
this list believed that business should be 
taken below normal cost. 77 per cent be- 
lieve that it never should be, but stated 
that they were constantly being forced to 
deviate from their established principle. 


We cannot have a reduction in the hours 
of labor and we cannot have enough money 
for all the comforts of life unless the pres- 
ent high wages can continue, and these 
wages cannot continue unless our compa- 
nies operate at a profit. An address by 
C. R. Stevenson, delivered before the 
Eastern Supply Association, Feb. 9, 1928. 
11 pages. 


How Business Is, Not Was 


Are we not usually attempting to meas- 
ure the business situation in terms of news 
30 to 60 days old? It is pointed out that 
the figures quoted in regard to the unem- 
ployment situation do not signifiy all that 
is read into them, and that winter employ- 
ment figures are hardly “news” in spring. 


Another example is given of a monthly re- 
port of supposedly current data. First 
come “exports of merchandise’—60 days 
old. “Net gold exports” are of the same 
vintage, as are the “net silver exports.” 
Even “business failures” are 60-days-ago 
news. If this lag of 30 days or more cannot 
be overcome, it will be wiser to pass over 
the situation without comment, in discus- 
sions of the business situation. By A. W. 
Shaw, The Magazine of Business, April, 
1928, p. 455:2. 


An Old Business and a New Profession 


Investment bankers usually give full in- 
formation about securities they offer for 
sale and that information is generally re- 
liable, but they cannot exercise unbiased 
judgment in comparing their securities with 
other securities possibly of a totally dif- 
ferent kind, or in advising investors which 
securities best meet their individual re- 
quirements. 

There is a large field for competent 
investment counsel to furnish investment 
advice on reasonable terms to less informed 
investors. The good investment counsel 
and investment trusts should be picked out, 
helped, and encouraged. 

Investment counsel have brought to the 
attention of the investing public the fact 
that well seasoned common stocks of the 
best managed companies are a better me- 
dium of investment in the long run than 
the low-yield bonds which have been so 
popular as “trustee investments.” 


New ideas, like all reforms, are apt to 
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swing to extremes before they find their 
right place, and the successful appearance 
of investment counsel in their lucrative 
profession has helped to give rise to a 
multitude of so-called investment trusts. 
Many are not trusts, but are schemes for 
investing money in certain types of securi- 
ties, with perhaps more diversification than 
is practical for the small investor, and fol- 
lowing the suggested investment policies 
of certain investment counsel. By Henry 
R. Brigham. Barron’s, May 21, 1928. 


Some Common Delusions Concerning 
Depreciation 


This paper points out the effect of in- 
flation of currency in creating illusions 
as to depreciation accounting. It shows 
the fallacy of usual accounting practice 
that takes into cost a depreciation allow- 
ance based on the original cost of fixed 
assets. It shows the necessity of calibrat- 
ing the dollar measure of value consumed 
during each period, to allow for changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 


It shows how the present common prac- 
tice results in overstatement of real profits 
by understatement of actual depreciation in 
some cases, and vice versa in others. 


The author shows graphically the dif- 
ference between dollar accounts that are 
uncalibrated and those that are calibrated 
for purchasing power. He uses the depre- 
ciation and net profits reported by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation to illustrate the point. 
By Ernest F. DuBrul. Mechanical Engi- 
neering, May, 1928, p. 373:5. 


Forecasting and Planning Vital to 
Industrial Prosperity 


Forecasting and planning is the essence 
of modern-day business management. 

Forecasting and planning is nothing more 
nor less than a system of control whereby 
production, purchases of materials, and the 
employment of capital are co-ordinated 
with sales requirements. Budgetary con- 
trol is an apt phrase except that it is likely 
to imply a rigidity that must be guarded 


against. Flexibility is a prime requisite 
so that there may be a quick response, and 
thus the possibility of adjustment through- 
out the system to the requirements of 
changes of situation that are inevitable. 
The focal point of the system is the sales 
outlet. The flow at this point must be 
gauged and every other activity must be 
co-ordinated with it. 

Consumers and producers in this indus- 
trial and industrious land cannot be sep- 
arated and labelled into two distinct par- 
cels. 

But the fact remains that the average 
consumer does produce his own automobile, 
or other desired product, with his own la- 
bor, by devoting a few days, weeks or 
months to some business or trade to which 
he renders service and for which he ob- 
tains the price of the desired product. Thus 
efficiency of production, by increasing con- 
suming power, enables industry to continu- 
ally diversify and expand. 


The diversification of industry made pos- 
sible by this economic law of diminishing 
labor per unit of production, has a direct 
bearing upon employment. For while reg- 
ularization of employment in industry de- 
pends upon the correct adjustment of sup- 
ply to consumer demand, the growth of 
employment and wages depends upon con- 
tinuing increase in efficiency and diversi- 
fication of production as well as upon the 
growth of consuming power. There has 
been a tendency evident in the daily press 
recently to raise the question of the benefits 
of efficiency, on the grounds that our prog- 
ress in this direction is resulting in unem- 
ployment. Unemployment which progres- 
sively and in temporary stages may result 
from efficiency is of constructive benefit in 
itself. It results adversely only when indus- 
try fails to grasp the opportunity thus pre- 
sented of increasing and diversifying pro- 
duction and building additional consuming 
power by the employment of the labor thus 
rendered available. A knowledge of con- 
sumer needs and adaptability in meeting 
them is required to take constructive ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity. 
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When I speak of production being regu- 
lated to fit the demands of the ultimate 
consumer, I do not mean merely the quan- 
tity of goods to be produced. In many lines 
of business it is even more important to 
consider the elements of utility and style. 

While a good many people still regard 
the scrawling signature of the business 
cycle as almost the handwriting of fate, 
dictating good business or bad, there is a 
growing tendency to look upon it as an 
effect rather than a cause. 

The basis of my talk is directed from 
this line of reasoning and has as its main 
object an attempt to gain your acceptance 
of this premise, namely: that while busi- 
ness is subject to the influence of the 
business cycle, the business cycle itself— 
to the extent at least that its fluctuations 
are of any serious consequence—results 
from lack of knowledge and from errors 
of judgment on the part of business man- 
agement. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


A theoretically perfect co-ordination of 
business comprehends an exact knowledge, 
in advance, of what the public wants 
(within the limits, of course, of human 
ability to supply) ; an exact knowledge of 
how much the public wants (within the 
limits of human ability to purchase and 
consume), and a regulation of production 
in accordance with these ultimate con- 
sumer demands for both kind and quantity 
of goods. If we had this ideal situation, 
as applied to business generally, we could 
stop worrying about the business cycle, be- 
cause there probably would not be any 
business cycle left to worry about. 

The article then describes in considerable 
detail the forecasting procedure of the 
General Motors Corporation. By Donald- 
son Brown, Vice-President, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Manufacturing Group 
Luncheon, May 9, 1928, 16th Annual Meet- 
ing, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, p. 1:13. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Temperature and Weather: Their 
Effect on Office Workers 


The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice and the Bureau of Mines have re- 
cently conducted some experiments and 
investigations into health and the weather, 
and efficiency and temperatures. More 
than one hundred tests were made in spe- 
cially designed chambers in which the at- 
mospheric surroundings could be controlled. 
The results disproved some popular be- 
liefs. It was found that stout people 
stand high temperatures better than do 
thin people. The drinking of ice water 
in high temperatures was found to increase 
the weight and the efficiency. There is 
value in a study of weather averages, as it 
is useful in planning office work. The 
Weather Bureau is willing to assist in 
placing at the service of business its rec- 
ords of daily temperatures covering a long 


period of years. Taking these daily rec- 
ords and averaging them will give the 
weather than can be expected for any 
given day of the year. By Uthai Vincent 
Wilcox. The Office Economist, April- 
May, 1928, p. 3:3. 


Psychological Tests 
Their use and limitations. By Donald 


A. Laird. Factory & Industrial Manage- 
ment, May, 1928, p. 975:2. 


When Personnel Managers Fail in 
Their Duty 
The author of “A Woman of Wall 
Street” and other searching articles de- 
scribes the status of personnel manager in 
a company employing 20 to 25 thousand 
workers, a company in which no general 
personnel policy had ever been formulated. 
“The majority of high executives are 
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unacquainted with what are really the gate- 
ways of their company, and what, theo- 
retically at least, are the clearing-houses 
for everything that pertains to personnel.” 
By A. W. Armstrong. Forbes, April, 
1928, p. 23:4. 


Management Psychology a Joint 
Responsibility 

In the past, the executive and the psy- 
chologist have not spoken exactly the same 
language nor had a fully common meeting 
ground of experience. There is no reason, 
however, why, with more mutual interest 
and forbearance, they should not come to 
terms. Out of a new co-operation can 
emerge a more practical, scientific and 
successful technique, not only in the hu- 
man engineering side of industrial man- 
agement, but also in the comprehension and 
adjustment of all human relationships. By 
E. Hayden Hill. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, April, 1928, p. 93:7%. 


Making a “Business Call” on the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. 

A description of an effective reception 
practice, during which the visitor gains 
his first and often strongest impressions 
of the company. By W. H. Minton, N. A. 
O. M. Quarterly Bulletin, May, 1928, p. 
13 :2. 


The Prime Importance of Personality 

John G. Shattuck, assistant general man- 
ager of the company operating the 
Schrafft’s stores and tea rooms answers 
the questions most commonly asked about 
their business by merchants and business 
men. The questions are: 

1. How do you attract such high grade 
employees ? 

2. How do you train them to serve so 
intelligently ? 

3. How do you hold them? 

4. How do you insure uniformity in 
cooking and service in all your tea rooras? 

It is easier to attract the higher type of 
employee to their business, says Mr. Shat- 
tuck, than it was in the beginning because 


of the company’s reputation for high grade 
products. They have a constant stream of 
applicants for the various positions in their 
force of around 6,000 people, many of them 
college graduates. There is no spe- 
cific method of selection but the com- 
pany, because it maintains attractive 
stores in good locations and gives good 
service to a high class clientele, draws to it- 
self high grade applicants. The women 
who interview applicants have been with 
the organization for a long time and know 
thoroughly the inside workings and require- 
ments of the company. Each applicant is 
given close personal attention; her physi- 
cal, mental and moral equipment is ex- 
amined as carefully as possible, and above 
all, her personality is observed. Mr. Shat- 
tuck describes this quality as likeableness 
and general attractiveness of features, 
bearing and voice. Another important 
quality is the ability to work with others. 
The work behind the scenes must be quick- 
ly and smoothly done; each individual’s 
effort must “dovetail,” with the rest, in 
order to keep the machine running 
smoothly. 


The average period of training in 
Schrafft’s is six months, with due allow- 
ance for previous training and adaptability. 
Each new recruit is impressed with the 
fact that she must be as clean, honorable 
and careful as if she were in her own 
home, whether she is being watched or not. 
If a girl does not fit in one position she 
is shifted to another, possibly a smaller 
store, so the decision as to fitness is not 
left to any one department or manager. 
In addition the employee has a better 
chance to discover the line for which she is 
best suited, and in so doing her loyalty is 
assured. 


The company eliminates turnover by 
careful selection, by patient training, by 
developing a sense of loyalty, but most of 
all by fostering the idea of mutual help- 
fulness and respect. Then too, there is in 
the Schrafft organization great opportunity 
to advance, because of the number of stores 
and the departments in each one. 
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Supervisors are sent out from the execu- 
tive offices to observe operations and em- 
ployees. They serve a two-fold function, 
aiding the advancement and placement of 
employees, and securing uniformity of pro- 
duct and service. The recipes used in the 
Schrafft kitchens are identical, and the 
cooks must follow them, but the secret of 
uniformity here, as it is of success through- 
out the organization is—constant supervi- 
sion. 

Constant supervision on the part of the 
employer, and on the employees’ side in- 
terest and co-operation and good will make 
possible the Schrafft stores. It is easier 
to maintain the standards with 31 stores 
than it was with five, because of the great- 
er number of persons trained and the 
stronger central organization. By John G. 
Shattuck, Magazine of Business, May, 
1928, p. 579:5. 


Where the Employees Rate Themselves 

In the Cleveland Trust Company the 
employees rate themselves in each one of 
these five qualities: adaptability, produc- 
tiveness, workmanship, initiative, and co- 
operation. The method is to select some 
one who seems nearly 100 per cent effi- 
cient, and to rate oneself in comparison 
with him. The rating sheet used is illus- 


trated. Vertical lines show only a trans- 
parent sheet, or mask, superimposed on 
the sheet after the employee has checked 
his valuation of himself. Additions of 
the numbers of the squares in which checks 
fall, give a grading of the employee. Where 
the ratings are not satisfactory in general 
or in any one particular characteristic, the 
employees are called into conference by 
the department manager in an attempt to 
correct the evident shortcomings. By P. 
S. Kingsbury. The Burroughs Clearing 
House, May, 1928, p. 20:3. 


A Psychiatric Guide for Employment 

The position held by Dr. Anderson as 
Director of Medical Research at R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., is without a parallel. He 
is probably the only psychiatrist concerned 
with employment and general personnel 
activities either in a department store or 
in industry. This vital experiment in the 
application of science to employment will 
be observed with interest by research work- 
ers and business executives. This formu- 
lation of employment office technique is 
placed in the hands of interviewers as a 
guide. It is a comprehensive statement of 
Dr. Anderson’s objectives and procedures. 
—Editor. Article by V. V. Anderson. The 
Personnel Journal, April, 1928, p. 417: 24. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


The Use and Abuse of Statistics 


Despite statistical information and ex- 
pert opinion about business today, there has 
been no time in recent years when business 
men and the general public have had less 
real understanding of business conditions 
or prospects than they have now. Many 
of the difficulties in American business to- 
day are the result of a misinterpretation 
of business conditions during the past five 
years. The average citizen has become a 
victim of the delusion that everything ex- 
pressed in figures is an exact statement of 
fact. Who shall decide the weight that 
ought to be given to the various factors in 
the economic equation? The steel industry 


used to be called barometric. Is it entitled 
to that designation? Have car loadings 
any value as a gauge of business when a 
constantly increasing proportion of the 
country’s traffic is being carried by motor 
trucks. Conclusive answers are impossible 
to these and many other such questions. 
By Theo. H. Price. Commerce and Fi- 
nance, April 25, 1928, p. 919:1. 


The Individual Business—A Laboratory 
of Management 
Many conditions of modern business can 


be best understood by using records adapted 
to the particular processes and methods of 
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the institution. For example, is the pro- 
gram for plant, sales department, and finan- 
cial department sufficiently well balanced? 
Has the desirable market been surveyed? 
Does the sales program take care of manu- 
facturing requirements? Is the merchan- 
dise profitable as well as popular? For 
records to be effective it is essential that 
there should be a preliminary examination 
of the activities about which they are to 
give information. No record succeeds be- 
cause of being complex; it should be pos- 
sible to construct simple forms and trans- 
fer information without undue labor. The 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Universities and Their Function 


This article discusses in particular uni- 
versity schools of business and their pur- 
poses. The point of view primarily hangs 
on the following statement : 

Youth is imaginative, and if the imagina- 
tion be strengthened by discipline this en- 
ergy of imagination can in great measure 
be preserved through life. The tragedy of 
the world is that those who are imagina- 
tive have but slight experience, and those 
who are experienced have feeble imagina- 
tions. Fools act on imagination without 
knowledge; pedants act on knowledge with- 
out imagination. The task of a university 
is to weld together imagination and ex- 
perience. 

The initial discipline of imagination in 
its period of youthful vigor requires that 
there be no responsibility for immediate 
action. The habit of unbiased thought, 
whereby the ideal variety of exemplifica- 
tions is discerned in its derivation from 
general principles, cannot be acquired 
when there is the daily task of preserving 
a concrete organization. You must be 
free to think rightly and wrongly, and 
free to appreciate the variousness of the 
universe undisturbed by its perils. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
means a complete separation of collegiate 
education for business and the educational 


value of graphs by way of interpreting 
statistical findings is debatable, but they 
are useful when they are adjuncts to the 
main report itself. The final requisite of 
good records is that they be correlated ac- 
cording to purposes and departments of 
the business. It is important to exercise 
patience with those responsible for de- 
veloping organized information as it takes 
time to make a comprehensive analysis and 
more to effect the accumulation of reliable 
data. By May R. Freedman. The Society 
of Industrial Engineers’ Bulletin, April, 
1928, p. 14:4. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


values that lie in occupational activity. By 
Alfred North Whitehead. The Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1928, p. 638 :7. 


Training for Better Public Contact 


The results of a questionnaire show 
that the group conference or discussion 
meeting is most generally used in training 
employees in public contact positions. 
Among other methods listed by various 
companies are: personal instruction; su- 
pervisory training; general orders; out- 
side instruction; sales meetings; company 
publication; informal conferences; home 
service; technical literature; underwriter’s 
code; N. E. L. A. Speakers’ Handbook; 
newspapers; laboratory instruction; check- 
ing; school and factory training; demon- 
strations. Twenty-five companies measure 
the results of their training, as shown in 
the questionnaire, by various methods. 
National Electric Light Association. Ser- 
ial Report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. May, 1928. 3 pages. 


The Teachable Age 


“In general, nobody under 45 years of 
age should restrain himself from trying to 
learn anything because of a fear that he 
is too old to learn it. Nor should he use 


that fear as an excuse for not learning 
anything which he ought to learn. 


If he 
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fails in learning it, inability due directly 
to age will very rarely, if ever, be the 
reason.” 

Disuse—the failure to keep on learning 
—decreases the ability to learn. “If a man 
ceases at 30 to learn, he would tend grad- 
ually to lose such gains in ability to learn 
as he had acquired at school or by other 
training.” 

“On the whole, the facts about age 
changes in general justify a rather vigor- 
ous skepticism concerning inner degenera- 
tion as the sole cause for the drop in learn- 
ing power from 22 to 45. Disuse has sub- 
stantial claims to recognition. The de- 
cline is then not only small in amount; 
but is in part avoidable by the simple ex- 
pedient of continuing to learn. 


“The decline from the acme of ability 
to learn (located probably at some point 
between 20 to 25) to about 42 is only 
about 15 per cent for a _ representative 
group of abilities; also the ages 25 to 45 
are superior to childhood, and equal or 
superior to early adolescence (14-18) in 
general ability to learn. 


“Such few age differences as do appear 
in the capacity to learn are usually ex- 
plainable as the products of special ex- 
periences. All conclusions point to the 
fact that the general laws of learning are 
substantially the same from the age of 
15 to 50.” From a study by E. L. Thron- 
dike. Condensed from the Survey Graphic 
(April, 1928), Reprinted in The Reader’s 
Digest, May, 1928, p. 41:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Backward Toward Greater Production 


Arcade Toys, probably the largest line 
of cast iron toys in the country today, be- 
gan as side lines in a business devoted to 
the manufacture of coffee mills and general 
hardware. The children liked the toys as 
they resembled the larger tools and ap- 
paratus made by the company. With the 
introduction of the famous Yellow Cab in 
1921, an exact replica of the familiar vehi- 
cles on the street came the beginning of a 
new desire on the part of children all 
over the country, and a new manufacturing 
policy developed in the company. Other 
copies, as exact as possible, were added to 
the line, such as toy tractors, plows, and 
Ford car models until at the present time 
miniatures of nearly every sort of house- 
hold furniture and equipment are repre- 
sented. The salesmen suggest additions to 
the line, and the company believes that they 
are the ones in a position to know the de- 
sires of their small customers and their 
fathers and mothers. In 1920 the total 
volume of business was over $1,000,000, 


the larger part being derived from the 
foundry and molding machinery. In 1926 
and 1927, the cast-iron toy division had 
grown from practically nothing to a vol- 
ume nearly as great as that of all the other 
products put together. As in the vaudeville 
skit, the applause measures success, so in 
this case the business was built from the 
applause at the retailer’s counter back 
into production. By I. P. Gassman. Print- 
ers’ Ink, May 10, 1928, p. 54:10. 


Neighbors 
Second in a series of articles on the in- 
dustrial city of Kingsport, Tenn. By J. 
Fred Johnson. Factory & Industrial 
Management, May, 1928, p. 971:4. 


Producers’ Growth Curves in An 
Expanding Industry 
This article analyzes certain aspects of 
the growth of the automobile industry cov- 
ering: 
1. The general curve for companies in 
business ten years or longer. 
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2. Comparison of companies stil! in busi- 
ness with those out of business. 

3. Types of individual curves for firms 
still in business: Type A. 

4. Firms still in business: Type B. 

5. Firms still in business: Type C. 

6. Firms still in business: Miscellaneous 
types. 

The present paper has established the 
following facts, briefly reviewed. If the 
production figures of those firms which are 
now engaged in the passenger automobile 
industry, and have been so engaged for 
ten years or more, are plotted upon semi- 
logarithmic paper, three general types of 
curve are found. Type A is the curve 
more or less corresponding to the curve of 
total production for the industry as a 
whole: a straight-line growth through 
1916, then a parabolic tapering off. This 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration. 


The Copper Cartel 

The copper industry in general has ac- 
complished the astounding feat of recov- 
ering pre-war profit margins from a pre- 
war market price and post-war material 
and labor costs. 

Possibly the copper cartel confronts no 
more serious problems than any other 
major combination, but it is unique in being 
largely deprived of a cartel’s major weapon 
—control of production. Unless it can 
make shift to acquire such control, its 
dominance in export marketing will bring 
little added return to the producers. And 
until American laws become more encour- 
aging to national combination, Copper Ex- 
porters, Incorporated, will probably remain 
the chief outstanding example of American 
participation in an international cartel. 

The article analyses some of the problems 
of the copper cartel as follows: 

1. Effective price control involves control 
of production. 

2. The lower the output, the higher the 
unit cost, 


survey is not characteristic of one particular 
size or type of enterprise any more than 
another. Type B shows also a straight-line 
growth throughout the first part of its 
course, then shows some absolute decline, 
followed by recovery, although at a lesser 
rate than the original increase. With but 
a single exception, this curve is found only 
for relatively small companies. Finally, 
type C is a curve representing a long, 
sharply climbing spiral, exhibiting several 
variations in the rate of increase, but no 
drop nor level whatever. It is charac- 
teristic of very large concerns, all of them 
“second generation” companies. Unlike 
type C, however, neither type A nor type 
B is found to be more characteristic for 
one part than for any other part of the 
period 1903-1926. By Ralph C. Epstein. 
Harvard Business Review, April, 1928, p. 
270:8. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


3. Price control of any kind has its legal 
dangers. 

4. Substitution of other metals, particu- 
larly aluminum. 

5. Fundamental divergence of interests 
between : 

a. High and low cost producers. 

b. Custom smelters and miners. 

c. Rivalry for leadership in the industry. 

6. Antagonism abroad. 

7. The foreign dealer. 

By Carlton P. Fuller. Harvard Business 
Review, April, 1928, p. 322:7. 


Unemployment: The 1928 Variety 

This article estimates that 600,000 have 
left factory work since 1923; 350,000 have 
left agriculture; 100,000 have left the rail- 
ways. In other words, over a million work- 
ers have been displaced from their cus- 
tomary employment since the middle of 
1923. 

There has recently been some tendency 
for situations wanted advertisements to in- 
crease. The number of workers for each 
hundred places open are now showing large 
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increases over the same period of recent 
years. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 new workers have had to 
be absorbed in gainful occupations as a re- 
sult of the natural increase in population, 
immigration, and other factors since 1923. 
This makes a total of over 2,000,000 work- 
ers who have had to find jobs other than 
their regular line of employment. Jobs 
must have been found for most of them 
because there has been no increase in un- 
employment of this magnitude. 

The building trades, garages and filling 
stations, construction and maintenance of 
roads, and office and sales activities have 
absorbed a good proportion of them. 


It seems fair to say that from 1923 to 
the middle of 1927 workers were absorbed 
into other lines of employment about as 
fast as they were displaced from their ac- 
customed work. Since the middle of 1927 
decreased manufacturing and transporta- 
tion activities have caused some increase in 
unemployment. 

Increased production of goods is forecast 
for 1928 and this condition should help to 
re-establish the equilibrium which was 
fairly well maintained until the middle of 
last year. Evidence that unemployment is 
already on the decline multiplies each week. 
By E. S. Gregg. Barron’s, April 9, 1928, 
a &. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Practical Results of Physical Examina- 
tions in Industry 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company finds it necessary to 
consider the physical condition of its em- 
ployees, for each line of work requires a 
certain physical rating in order that it may 
be successfully performed. The work is 
roughly classified as: 1. Strenuous mus- 
cular work probably under varying thermal 
conditions. 2. Medium muscular work, 
such as light labor or mechanical work, not 
requiring more skill than in class 1. 3. 
Very light work requiring close attention 
but little muscular effort. 4. Work of 
varying degrees from firing a locomotive 
to running an elevator or electric crane. 
The group plan presents the most prac- 
tical method available at the present time. 
In order that industry may give more em- 
ployment to subnormal individuals there is 
need for the State to assume a part of the 
responsibility for handicapped workers. By 
T. Lyle Hazlett. Labor & Industry, April, 
1928, p. 3:4. 


A New Loan Department 
The National City Bank has announced 
the establishment of a Personal Loan De- 
partment which will make personal loans 
without collateral to salaried men and 


women in amounts ranging from $50 to 
$1,000. The loans will be made at a dis- 
count of 6 per cent and will require the 
signatures of two co-makers on the bor- 
rower’s note, with allowance of one year 
for repayment, deposits to be made weekly, 
semi-monthly, or monthly in a compound 
interest account in order to accumulate the 
required amount. Interest will be paid on 
these accounts at the regular rate of the 
bank’s compound interest department. This 
plan is another step in the bank’s policy of 
developing a comprehensive service to all 
classes by enlarging the facilities which it 
offers to persons of moderate means. 
Home improvements, personal emergencies 
and family needs are the purposes for 
which loan applications will be especially 
considered. New York Times, May 4, 
1928. 
Labor Loan Plans 

Representatives of fifty railroads, de- 
partment stores, public utilities, manufac- 
turing concerns and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, employing 1,200,000 persons and hav- 
ing a total annual payroll of $1,934,000,000, 
met with Attorney General Ottinger at the 
Lotos Club May 18 in one of his series of 
loan shark conferences. 

Most of them presented plans by which 
their own organizations try to prevent em- 
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ployees from falling into the clutches of 
loan sharks. Nearly all have either thrift 
plans or credit leagues under which work- 
ers are permitted to make loans without 
security, either interest free or at 6 per 
cent interest, and all were confident that 
these methods had nearly eliminated the 
usurious loan evil from their ranks. 

However, Leon Henderson, director of 
the department of remedial loans of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, whose investiga- 
tions prompted Mr. Ottinger to begin the 
loan shark inquiry, said. “The loan shark 
victims do not come from these companies. 

“One difficulty is that employees seem 
reluctant to let their employers know about 
their predicament. But many of the com- 
panies here have gone a long way toward 
encouraging what would be a solution of 
the problem—thrift. Investment trusts, 
loan and thrift associations and sale of 
stock of the company on the instalment plan 
allow the employee to prepare for an emer- 
gency that might otherwise drive him to 
a loan shark.” 

A representative of R. H. Macy said 
that for twenty-one years this firm has al- 


lowed employees to make small, unsecured 
loans without interest, which are repaid 
in instalments within six months. 


T. P. Sylvan, vice-president of the New 
York Telephone Company, described a sim- 
ilar plan, except that the company charges 
6 per cent “to preserve the self-respect of 
the borrower.” FE. B. Hunt, superintendent 
of the Relief Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, described the Provident 
Loan Association of Pennsylvania and 
Long Island employees. In the five years, 
he said, this association has loaned $900,- 
000 at 6 per cent and taken in about $9,500,- 
000 in savings. 

Representatives of the Erie, New York 
Central and Lackawanna Railroads ad- 
mitted they had no such plans. They said 
when loan shark activities were pointed out 
to them by the Russell Sage Foundation 
several years ago they ceased the practice 
of discharging men who got into difficul- 
ties by borrowing. They also asserted that 
when employees gave assignments on their 
salaries for a loan they refused to pay it if 
they believed the interest usurious.—N. Y. 
World, May 19, 1928. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 


How to Write the Servicing Manual 


For products that require much servic- 
ing, manufacturers have two methods of 
fitting their repairmen to represent the fac- 
tory: a period of intensive training and 
some sort of servicing manual. As to the 
former it is believed that the factory is 
the proper teacher. Most manuals are 
written from a wrong premise, as they are 
above the mentality of the serviceman. 
They should use less technical phrasings, 
or at least give a list of definitions. Above 
all, there should be a proper index. The 
manual, further, should have a glossary. 
Day-Fan for radios and Copeland for re- 
frigeration, and others, show how useful 
is a page or two of definition of terms. 
No manual is complete without a list of 


parts. The service man should not be ex- 
pected to “guess the name of a part when 
ordering it and then expect the factory to 
know what is wanted.” And finally the 
manual should contain a table for diagnosis 
of troubles. By Henry Moffett. Adveriis- 
ing and Selling, April 4, 1928, p. 27:3. 


Apprenticeship in Dull Times 


A period of dull business activity pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity for building 
up the confidence of apprentices. Parents 
and apprentices are apt to become appre- 
hensive at such times. As time passes 
and the apprentice continues at work in 
spite of restricted activity in the plant, 
they begin to entertain faint hopes that he 
will be continually employed. Successful 
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apprenticeship is largely a matter of com- 
munity contacts and community support and 
approval. Each apprentice can become the 
center of an ever-widening circle of good- 
will and confidence which soon permeates 
the entire community. By C. J. Freund. 
American Machinist, April 12, 1928, p. 
621 :2. 


A Study of Engineering Education 

The Engineering Experiment Station of 
Iowa State College has made by ques- 
tionnaire a study of engineering education 
based on facts and opinions of students and 
alumni. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


The study covers the boyhood back- 
ground, the native enthusiasm, scholarship 
as related to various criteria, personal 
traits, views and opinions, all in regard to 
students. 

From graduates it got data on charac- 
teristics before entrance and while in col- 
lege, personal experiences and opinions 
after graduation, etc. 

The results of these several question- 
naires are exceedingly well presented with 
graphs and statistical tables. By Q. C. 
Ayres. Bulletin 86, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, November 23, 1927, p. 5:76. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Ford Methods of Building Personnel 


The average worker accomplishes the 
most when assigned a definite amount of 
work to be done in a given time. An ade- 
quate wage incentive for the accomplish- 
ment of a definite task influences a work- 
man to maintain his maximum output. 
Henry Ford has experimented with bonus 
schemes, profit-sharing and welfare work. 
He has dropped them all in favor of the 
straight wage. “Paternalism,” Henry 
Ford says, “has no place in industry.” 
Ford practice is contrary to functional 
management. Much red tape is eliminated 
in this way, but when money is considered 
the sole tie between executive and director 
there is grave danger, and in the case of 
the Ford organization, we believe that 
salary is the sole incentive. By John 
Younger, Manufacturing Industries, May, 
1928, p. 13:4. 


Democratizing the Boss 

The story of the evolution of the Leeds 
& Northrup executive bonus. When the 
individual bonus was discontinued, a single 
bonus fund was established in recognition 
of the oneness of the total executive func- 
tion. The next step was to devise a for- 
mula for the division of the fund which 
would express the relative importance of 


the executive responsibility which each in- 
dividual, or group of individuals at any 
particular level, carried. The social sig- 
nificance of this bonus arrangement is not 
primarily in the bonus itself; it lies in the 
recognition by all members of the execu- 
tive staff of their interdependence, their 
mutuality of interest in the success of the 
enterprise as a whole. Morris Leeds does 
not believe in the democracy of “equality 
of power with equality of reward” but 
rather in the fullest opportunity “for each 
to rise to the level of reward and power 
for which he is qualified.” By Robert W. 
Bruére. Survey Graphic, May, 1928, p. 
161 :4. 
You After Forty 

This article discusses the problem of 
employment for men over 40 or 45 and the 
difficulty of such persons in finding posi- 
tions, partly due to industrial pension plans. 

The article quotes from the report of 
the Pennsylvania Commission as follows: 

“The large majority of the pension sys- 
tems now in operation are so constructed 
as to preclude any hope of their ever be- 
coming effective instruments in solving the 
growing problem of old age dependency to 
any considerable degree. It is likely that 
charitable agencies will be forced to as- 
sume the maintenance of many thousands 
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of workers whose employers had led them 
to expect that they would be granted pen- 
sions in old age. 

It then outlines the state of old age pen- 
sions abroad and suggests that the solution 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


A Brighter Hour for Railway Workers 


For several weeks representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
have been in conference with T. E. Mitten 
and A. A. Mitten, representing the Mitten 
Management, in an effort to bring about an 
understanding between the two organiza- 
tions. It is believed that the basis which 
was finally outlined will bring to the rid- 
ing public a perfect, cheap and satisfactory 
system of transportation; that it will bring 
to management an assured, reliable and 
permanent business; and that it will bring 
to the employees who follow this occupa- 
tion better wages, a higher standard of 
living and in the end joint ownership and 
management of the properties. Service 
Talks, April 30, 1928. 


Experiments in Industrial Democracy 
The fourth and final article in this series 
concludes that based on three widely sepa- 
rated experiments, employee representation 
is highly necessary to industrial peace. 
From the bicameral plan, which “slows 
down by one-half the processes of action 
on any given measure,” there has evolved 
less ponderous machinery for disposing of 
grievances and initiating betterments—the 
joint committee. This evolution is traced. 
By O. F. Carpenter. Factory & Industrial 
Management, May, 1928, p. 990 :4. 


Memorandum of Union-Management 
Agreement—March 25, 1928 

In the recent P. R. T. Mitten-Mahon 

understanding, the procedure of which is 

here stated, Mitten Management reiterates 

its desire to deal with organized labor 
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in America may be found in invalidity in- 
surance and state old age pensions. By 
Abraham Epstein. Condensed from The 
Forum (Feb., 1928), Reprinted in The 
Reader’s Digest, April, 1928, p. 719:2, 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


whenever and wherever any union organi- 
zation will undertake to co-operate for in- 
creased economic efficiency, and where two- 
thirds of the employees, by secret ballot, 
may so elect. Mahon and associates also 
state that they are desirous of co-operating 
in economic accomplishment and of aiding 
their membership to a 50-50 participation 
in the rewards rightfully paid to men and 
management, in addition to the present 
wages paid. Service Talks, March 27, 
1928. 


A New Type of Labor Management 
Developing 


The Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, is studying the newer ap- 
proach to labor management problems. 
This study is made necessary because of 
shifting economic conditions and the change 
in attitude toward industrial relations prob- 
lems on the part of both employers and 
employees. Under the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor employees 
are beginning to recognize and support 
scientific management as a sure protection 
to themselves, while employers likewise re- 
gard industry more and more as a co- 
operative enterprise. The old-time labor 
manager who acted the role of “buffer 
state,” employers’ agent and pacifier on the 
one hand, and welfare worker, umpire or 
court of last resort on the other, has been 
displaced by an executive of a newer kind. 
He combines the best developments of the 
old-time personnel executive with the real- 
ism and practicality of the shop foreman 
and production executive. As a result, 
labor management presents a different 
scope for this sort of investigation. Two 
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parts, entitled “Employment Management 
and “Labor Maintenance” are completed, 
and include charts, forms, analysis sheets, 
etc. These are issued in loose-leaf form 
for convenience and in recognition of the 
dynamic nature of industrial enterprise. 
Bulletin of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, April, 1928, p. 23:2. 


Recent Trends in Industrial Relations in 
England and Germany 


Beginning with England, Dr. Selekman 
reviewed the conditions in that country be- 
fore the war and up to the general strike 
of 1926. He said the picture that was 
presented was really never as dark as it 
came to us. Every-day peaceful negotiations 
were never mentioned and the impression 
we received that British industry was on 
the brink of a revolution was far from 
true. After the general strike there was 
definite turning away from conflict and an 
attempt was made to secure constructive 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployees. It is important to note that over 
a period of thirty years there have been 
few major unheavals in the basic indus- 
tries in England, such as the cotton indus- 
try, boot and shoe, shipbuilding, etc. The 
coal industry, however, has been facing a 
rather turbulent period, due in a great 
measure to foreign competition. The other 
industries have been relatively free from 
strikes and lockouts. 

Joint councils existed in England before 
the war. A number of conciliation boards 
were organized. Attempts were made to 
broaden the collective bargaining machin- 
ery, the most ambitious experiment being 
represented by the joint industrial council 
movement or the so-called Whitley Coun- 
cils. The Whitley Councils seek to bring 
about better relationships between em- 
ployees and employers. The councils are 
in reality industrial parliaments, providing 
for equal representation of the employees 
of trade unions and employers. There are 
today forty-seven joint industrial councils 
embracing 3,000,000 wage earners. 

A great many people are not satisfied 


with the way in which the councils are 
functioning, maintaining that the councils 
do not give the largest co-operation. How- 
ever, Dr. Selekman believes a great deal 
depends upon the way in which one looks 
at it. Regular meetings of the councils 
are held and both sides get together peri- 
odically. There has been a tendency to- 
ward discussion rather than argument. 
Roth sides are trying to get at the facts 
underlying the difficulties. Not only are 
questions of wages, hours and working 
conditions discussed, but also such subjects 
as industrial education, apprenticeship, 
training, safety, etc. There has also been a 
breakdown of opposition on the part of 
unions towards piece work. Wages are 
negotiated in accordance with a sliding 
scale. In order to determine the fluctua- 
tions and selling price, the union and the 
employer hire accountants jointly and these 
accountants examine the books periodically 
and wages are fixed on the basis of these 
facts. 

Reference was made to the Trade Union 
Congress which has agreed to meet with 
a large group of employers to discuss im- 
provements in industrial relations. Promis- 
ing results of this meeting are looked for. 


Turning to Germany, Dr. Selekman said 
that inasmuch as Germany is so highly cen- 
tralized and so highly organized conditions 
are vastly different from those in England. 
Here every factory employing approxi- 
mately twenty work people is compelled by 
law to institute a works committee. The 
rationalization movement or scientific man- 
agement was introduced by the employers 
with the encouragement and aid of the 
government. The German labor movement 
accepted it wholeheartedly. The whole 
program of rationalization has been looked 
upon as inevitable and desirable. 

In Germany there is present a strong, 
powerful trade union movement, watching 
very carefully the results of this ration- 
alization to see that it does not result in 
the exploitation of workers. On the other 
hand, it is the duty of the works council 
to assist management in achieving a high 
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standard of work and economy in produc- 
tion. 

Appeal in a dispute between employers 
and employees is to the conciliation board, 
after a meeting of the works councils. The 
works councils are active in protecting the 
workers’ interest. The employee repre- 
sentatives give full time to their duties as 
representatives. 


Dr. Selekman said that in Germany steps 
are being taken to educate the workers so 


Employment: 


The Steady Job 


The Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco has devoted a good deal of construc- 
tive attention to labor problems and prob- 
ably the most valuable part of the work 
has to do with the question of the regu- 
larization of employment. This particular 
document presents a Report of the Section 
on Industrial Relations. By J. P. Retten- 
mayer, Chairman. The Commonwealth, 
San Francisco, April 17, 1928, p. 55:44. 


Advantages of Labor Turnover 


This is a study of the flexibility of the 
labor supply in tapestry manufacture. a 
highly localized industry in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. The 25 mills which the re- 
ports cover, and which produce nearly the 
total output of the United States, are 
grouped into three classes, according to 
the median hourly earnings of all weavers 
reported at the mill. The three groups, A, 
B, and C represent all sizes and grades of 


Shop Organization: 
Waste 


Foundry Planning 
The new thing about up-to-date planning 
is that it is centralized. Probably the big- 
gest advantage which centralized planning 
has is that it is possible to plan far ahead. 
In spite of its many advantages, several of 
which are described in detail, it has not 


as to be able to co-operate with manage- 
ment. A very extensive program of educa- 
tion has been installed in three different 
resident colleges and short time instity- 
tions. In some corporations workers are 
invited to representation on the board of 
directors. 

All these things give promise of hopeful 
results in relations between employer and 
employee. Metropolitan Meeting of the 
Taylor Society. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


tapestry manufacture. Two reasons for 
turnover are to be distinguished: the in- 
dustry is seasonal, and earnings differ 
enough from plant to plant to suggest moy- 
ing in the hope of gain. 

Briefly summarized, the advantages of 
inter-mill changes were to increase the 
weekly earnings 67 per cent in the case of 
A and B mills, due to higher hourly rates 
or steadier working time. The loss to those 
who went to C mills reduced the total to 
61 per cent. Other gains were the increased 
knowledge of conditions and working op- 
portunity and the passing on of technical 
knowledge. One of the most interesting 
questions raised by the study is whether 
the movement between mills having a stand- 
ard piece-work scale, but no standardized 
equipment or operating conditions, may not 
be part of the process of distributing the 
ability of the working force to the most 
favored plants. By Anne Bezanson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1928, p. 450:14. 


Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standard1zation, 


yet come into very general use. One rea- 
son is that the men who hold executive 
positions in most foundries are men who 
have risen through the ranks of the mold- 
ers and are interested mainly in the im- 
provement of the equipment. Another rea- 
son why centralized planning has not been 
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more generally adopted is that every one 
in a foundry under the old system has his 
own pet prejudice against it. As to the 
cost of a planning system it has been dem- 
onstrated that where it is used there is 
a considerable reduction in cost of castings, 
which proves that the cost of planning is 
more than offset by the savings which it 
makes possible in the other departments of 
the foundry. By Carl W. Petersen. The 
Dodge Idea, April, 1928, p. 10:5. 


Action on Simplification 

Simplified practice recommendations were 
adopted at conferences held in Washing- 
ton in April on coated abrasive products 
and carbon hack-saw blades. For a number 
of years, sizes and varieties of abrasive 
cloth and paper have been increasing rapid- 
ly, and the conference agreed that the 
recommendation would prove an economic 
benefit to manufacturers, distributors and 


Research and Experiment 


An Index of the Installation of 
Machinery in the United States 
Since 1850 
This article sets forth an extremely new 
index regarding business growth, outlines 
the uses to which it can be put, sets forth 
the method of investigation and the results 

of the study in substantial detail. 

An interesting part of the paper is an 
analysis of the horsepower per employee. 

The amount of equipment at the com- 
mand of each inhabitant and employee in 
the country and in the various fields has 
thus increased steadily. The absolute 
amount in any field, of course, depends 
on the expenditure of effort required to 
produce a given result; one would expect 
larger installations per employee in the 
field of steam railroads than in the field of 
manufactures. 

The important generalization that pro- 
ceeds from a study of Table VII is that 
human effort is continually being supplant- 
ed by machinery and mechanical devices 
operated by prime movers. The work that 
man does is being performed more and 


users. These three groups will be circu- 
larized, for their approval is necessary be- 
fore the recommendation can be published 
by the department. Similarly, manufac- 
turers of hack-saw blades have long recog- 
nized the tendency toward too great divers- 
ity of product, and have requested a general 
conference for developing a simplified prac- 
tice recommendation. This program is 
limited to standard tungsten and carbon 
blades. Mill Supplies, May, 1928, p. 113 :2. 


More Production With 40% Less 
Workers and 30% Less Space 
and Machines 
In the Crosby Company, costs on con- 
tract work were predetermined in 85 per 
cent of cases, actual costs vary less than 
1 per cent from estimates, and the sheet 
steel inventory was reduced 60 per cent. 
By Edward W. Wesp. Manufacturing In- 

dustries, April, 1928, p. 285:3. 


more by the machines which he makes. 
Quantitative substantiation is thus afforded 
to the statement that the increased use of 
machinery has helped to shorten the work- 
ing day and provide more leisure for the 
employee. The stage is set for comparing 
the index of horsepower equipment per em- 
ployee with an index of amount of produc- 
tion per employee, in order to determine 
relationships. A long step is taken 
toward determining whether or not the 
American workman’s vaunted superiority is 
a fact. A similar study of horsepower 
equipment and productivity in European 
countries would give factual basis for an 
answer. By Carroll R. Daugherty. Har- 
vard Business Review, April, 1928, p. 278: 
14. 


A Weather Forecasting Scheme 
A scheme for predicting the probable 
weather, of benefit to producers and distrib- 
utors of seasonal goods, based on the rec- 
ord of rainfall in the St. Louis section over 
a period of 60 years. Graphic charts show 
that the wet years tend to flock together, 
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as do the dry, and that the wet years tend 
to predominate. Also, the rainfall of the 
first five months gives a fair index of the 
probable precipitation for the remainder of 
the year. By Archer Wall Douglas. The 
Magazine of Business, May, 1928, p. 590:3. 


Research, Horse-Sense and Profits 

A Vice-President of the General Motors 
Corporation describes their research labo- 
ratories. Research must partake as much 
of economic horse-sense as it partakes of 
scientific principles. Getting the maximum 
benefits from research involves selling the 
results to the operating divisions, or to the 
manufacturing departments of a smaller in- 
dustrial unit. We make a definite rule not 
to advise people either individually or in 


general to undertake research laboratory 
work. There are too many pitfalls, too 
many chances that someone might not run 
his laboratory right. But the fact is that 
under today’s business conditions, research 
is a tremendous help to the company which 
has actually harnessed it to the concrete 
problems of manufacturing better product 
at lower cost. It has been to us. 

And despite our unwillingness to recom- 
mend it to others, we have a good idea that 
a lot of people who are not using research 
would be in better position next year and 
the year after, time without end, if they 
would start in on a program of organized 
effort to obtain new information. By C. F, 
Kettering. Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement, April, 1928, p. 735:5. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Instalment Selling: Is It Economically 
Sound? 


One would appear to be on fairly safe 
ground in saying that the best defense of 
the system can be made out in respect of 
products such as vacuum-cleaners, electric 
washers, (and possibly motor cars) which 
represent a quasi-capital investment on the 
buyer’s part, in so far as these bring about 
an economy of individual effort by substi- 
tuting machine-labor for manual-labor— 
in other words, in so far as they are really 
“productive” and may be expected to “pay 
for themselves” in one way or another. 
American experience suggests that the in- 
stalment system has, in point of fact, made 
greatest headway, in most cases, in pre- 
cisely these directions. By Gilbert C. Lay- 
ton. Barron’s, May 14, 1928. 


The Ford Stores 


In 1926 the Ford Stores did a business 
of about $12,000,000 with a net profit of 
approximately $400,000. 

The Ford Stores create and are founded 
upon a novel principle in the field of re- 
tailing. Most retail stores handling con- 
venience goods assumed that they must be 
located conveniently to the point of con- 


sumption and, therefore, that the stores 
must be brought to the buyers in the resi- 
dential districts. 

The Ford Stores operate upon a prin- 
ciple exactly opposite to this. Instead of 
taking the stores to the buyers, they, 
through the attraction of 25 per cent to 
30 per cent savings, depend upon attract- 
ing customers, in spite of their locations. 
They depend upon selling in quantities 
rather than one item at a time. The suc- 
cess of the stores proves that the housewife 
can be led to plan far ahead and the econ- 
omies in the operation of the stores made 
possible by this new freedom of location 
are in turn sufficiently great to make the 
prices attractive. 

Economies in purchasing power are sec- 
ondary in the Ford Stores. The chief 
economies are as follows: 

1. Economies in the use of land and 
buildings. 

2. The possibility of combining ware- 
house with retailing establishment. 

3. Elimination of special services such 
as charge accounts and delivery service. 

4. Labor costs due to much greater di- 
vision of labor than is ordinarily encount- 
ered. 
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5. Elimination of direct advertising 
costs. 

6. Reducing risks to a minimum and 
eliminating many of the losses which or- 
dinarily occur in retailing. 

7, Capital requirements are reduced to 
a minimum partly through inexpensive 
land and buildings, partly through little dis- 
play equipment, no charge accounts and a 
comparatively small reserve stock.. 

8 An exceedingly high rate of turnover 
of stock. 

The article analyzes the operating costs 
as compared with other retail stores in 
drug, grocery and other lines. By Joseph 
E. Shafer. Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1928, p. 313:9. 


The Present Status of Wholesale Trade 


The present status of wholesale trade in 
the United States is unsettled. The au- 
thor illustrates by reference to the grocery, 
hardware, dry goods and shoe lines. Profits 
are unsatisfactory with the result that ser- 
vice wholesalers are casting about for 
means of improving their position, but 
many manufacturers have a questioning at- 
titude at the present time regarding whole- 
sale distribution. 

The causes lie in the radical changes in 
marketing methods which have beea taking 
place during the last 25 years and which 
are still going on. There are two groups 
of changes outside the wholesale trade 
which have affected the wholesalers. One 
group includes the conditions arising in 
manufacturing industries, the other, changes 
taking place in retail trade. 

Manufacturers have been seeking not 
only to secure economy in distribution, but, 
even more, to obtain effective wholesale 
distribution in order to assure stability 
of operations and stability of profits. The 
size of manufacturing units has made pos- 
sible the adoption of new marketing meth- 
ods. The trade-marking of the manufac- 
turer’s product and the use of missionary 
salesmen have been distinctive character- 
istics, 

In the retail stores, the activities of the 


retailers’ co-operative buying associations 
and buying syndicates, the large mail order 
houses, etc., are cutting into the whole- 
salers’ field. 

Practices of the wholesalers themselves 
have contributed to unsettlement. The de- 
mands of wholesalers for wider margins 
has tended to cause manufacturers to ques- 
tion the value of the services which the 
several wholesalers are rendering. Failure 
of wholesalers to place advance orders has 
also had its effect. 

In order to enhance their profits, it will 
be necessary for wholesalers to reduce their 
operating expenses rather than to demand 
a wider margin from manufacturers, since 
any increase in the cost of wholesale dis- 
tribution is playing directly into the hands 
of chain store competitors. 

There are three definite premises on 
which there is fairly general agreement : 

The first is that the trade-marking of 
merchandise by manufacturers and adver- 
tising to consumers is likely to increase 
rather than to diminish; second, that man- 
ufacturers will give increasing attention to 
methods of obtaining orderly distribution 
for their products so that they may be 
assured of orderly production. In the 
third place, as the disadvantages and un- 
fairness of a varying price policy become 
more and more generally recognized, there 
will be less opportunity for wholesalers 
to trade on price. This means that a 
wholesaler must become more largely a 
distributor than a trader. By Melvin T. 
Copeland. Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1928, p. 257:7. 


Teamwork for Profits in a Buyer’s 
Market 

We need, first, to supplant the craze for 
volume by a reasonable passion for profits, 
and second, we need to eliminate buyers’ 
profiteering, and the accompanying price 
cowardice. 

At the very root of our difficulties lies 
the craze for volume. We would sooner 
have volume than profits. A full factory 
and red ink seems as popular as 60 per 
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cent operation and plenty of black. Swoll- 
en sales expense to get the last 20 per 
cent of business. 

We fail to realize that the law of dimin- 
ishing returns cannot be flouted. The near- 
er we get to perfect performance the 
smaller the gain for given effort. It can’t 
be escaped. The top business costs more 
than it is worth and only injects an un- 
desirable color scheme into our balance 
sheets. Some men refuse to acknowledge 
the law and even after they land in the 
bankruptcy courts fail to realize that it 
was the expenditure of two dollars to get 
every dollar of top sales that “put them on 
the blink.” 

The second revolution relates to buyers’ 
profiteering and its accompaniment, price 
cowardice. They are not found in every 
industry nor trade. Nevertheless, a large 


section of business is suffering from them, 
The buyer, beset by hungry sellers, has 
the seller on the run. He plays one seller 
against another until the price is down 
not merely to rock bottom, but in a hole 
blasted deep in the rock by the combined 
dynamite and T.N.T. of buyers’ profiteer- 
ing and price cowardice. 

Price inquiry by buyers is natural and 
proper, salutary to buyer and seller alike. 
But price clubbing, using one bid and then 
another, and back again two or three times, 
is guerilla warfare, with buyer safely on 
the tree tops, sardonically egging on the 
combatants to self-destruction. Address by 
E. J. Mehren, Vice-President, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company before the Man- 
ufacturing Group Luncheon, May 9, 1928, 
16th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


47 Ways to Increase Returns from 
Direct Mail Advertising 


The changes that have occurred in di- 
rect-mail advertising are discussed, and 
the actual methods in use by various com- 
panies are presented. Some of the sub- 
jects covered are: Using a sample cam- 
paign to get dealer co-operation; a two- 
letter campaign that pulled 35 per cent 
returns; increasing the effectiveness of 
catalog distribution; $54,000 order from 
two letters; getting 55 per cent returns by 
planning ahead; making customers out of 
41 per cent of inquirers; putting continuity 
into the broadside; simple return card that 
increased profits, and using samples in 
direct-mail campaigns. Report No. 268. 
The Dartnell Corporation. 23 pages. 


Marketing American Goods in New 
Zealand 

One of the methods of establishing 
sales contacts is to send out personal rep- 
resentatives to survey local conditions, al- 
though satisfactory connections have been 
made by correspondence. The great bulk 
of New Zealand’s import business is trans- 


acted cash against documents, although a 
number of responsible houses at times make 
purchases on 30, 60, and 90 days’ time 
from the date of receipt of the goods. 
New Zealand imports annually from the 
United States goods valued at more than 
$40,000,000. Little manufacturing is done 
in the Dominion and the bulk of its fabri- 
cated goods must be procured from over- 
seas. The purchasing power of the people 
is very high and well distributed. Com- 
merce Reports, April 23, 1928, p. 200:2. 


Fundamentals of Window Display 

The show window is the most direct 
form of advertising. In large cities its 
space is therefore considered the most val- 
uable store space. The function of the 
window display is three-fold. It must, 
first, contain something unusual or attrac- 
tive to draw the attention of the passerby. 
Then it must hold his attention by inter- 
esting him through the merchandise dis- 
played. Next the display must be so ef- 
fective as to rouse his desire to buy. Fun- 
damentals of window dressing are summed 
up as follows: 1. Display a few of the 
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best goods that insure volume and rapid 
turnover. 2. Make the goods displayed 
of first importance and group related ar- 
ticles. 3. Chose a simple arrangement. 4. 
Let each group of related objects stand out 
by itself. 5. Subordinate the background 
to the merchandise displayed. 6. Remem- 
ber that the background makes it possible 
to center attention on the display; to at- 
tract attention to the display from a dis- 
tance; to light the display effectively. By 
w. H. Leahy. The Red Barrel, March, 
1928, p. 20:4. 


Consumers Must Be Taught How to 
Spend 


At the present time, advertising, if right- 
ly used, is more useful than when selling 
is easy. An unwillingness to buy because 
of fear of the future can be overcome by 
advertising. One aspect of American pros- 
perity and achievement has been the dispo- 
sition on the part of business leaders to 
invest and spend with faith rather than 
to withhold and save with fear. 


The president of the Holland Furnace 
Company believes that one of the best ways 
to sell economically is to use only trained 
men. Every one of their salesmen comes 
to Holland for an intensive course in the 
engineering, sales, advertising and collec- 
tion departments. These student salesmen 
increased so fast a few years ago that the 
company found it necessary to build a hotel 
for them in the town. 

If executives charged with advertising 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Who Does the Buying of Equipment in 
Manufacturing Plants? 


A survey of 91 large and successful com- 
panies shows that of those responsible for 
buying 23 per cent are managers, 19 per 
cent are superintendents, 19 per cent are 
engineers, 12 per cent are major executives 
and 27 per cent have a wider designation 
of title. By L. P. Alford. Manufacturing 
Industries, April, 1928, p. 279:4, 


and selling management will concentrate 
their efforts on teaching the consumer to 
buy what he needs without fear of the 
future, the economic riddles of the present 
time will almost solve themselves. By 
A. H. Landwehr as told to D. M. Hub- 
bard. Printers’ Ink Monthly, May, 1928, 
p. 29:3. 


When the Prospect Says, “I Never 
Heard of Your Company” 

A symposium by eighteen sales execu- 
tives in which they tell of their methods of 
coping with prospects who say “I never 
heard of your company.” The greater ma- 
jority of them employ one of two meth- 
ods to meet the complaint of prospects 
that they are unknown. Thirty-three per 
cent use testimonials or references to cus- 
tomers as a means of making themselves 
known, while 44 per cent present evidence 
of their own stability through financial 
statements, ratings, advertising proofs, 
printed matter describing and picturing 
their property and other data of the same 
sort. Of the remaining 23 per cent, 11 
per cent forestall the objection by making 
sure through direct-mail advertising that 
the prospects have heard of them before 
the salesmen call; 4 per cent handle lines 
of merchandise with which their customers 
are familiar even though they do not know 
the name of the companies themselves and 
8 per cent claim to carry such striking sam- 
ples that they are quickly able to intro- 
duce themselves. Sales Management, 
April 28, 1928, p. 691:3. 


Germany Recovers Old Place in 
Machine Tool Industry 


German manufacturers in 1927 exported 
from 33 to 40 per cent of their product, 
while in the United States exports were 
only 12%4 per cent of total production. 
Russia is Germany’s best export customer 
in machine tools. The Iron Age, April 19, 
1928, p. 1097 :1. 
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Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


What About the Executive High-Hat 
in Customer Relationship? 

The practice of allowing a_ glorified 
stenographer to analyze visitors and tele- 
phone calls, before the executive has an 
opportunity to talk with them, is a preva- 
lent non-selling tactic of modern business. 
It might be assumed that some executives 
are in business for the prestige of it or 
for the opportunity of having a secluded 
mahogany suite, instead of simply to sell 
merchandise. He does not encourage 
friendly, cordial relations with his clients 
and business friends who permits his sec- 
retary to find out “who’s who and what 
of it” before the call is turned over to him. 
Some executives like to have the reputation 
of being hard to get at, and they keep 
salesmen, visitors, and even customers wait- 
ing long on the bench. 


On the other hand, there are executives 
with an open door policy who like to rub 
elbows with the man on the street, in or- 
der to find out what the people are really 
thinking. 

The telephone operator’s tone and words 
are efficient selling tools, if her employer 
is sufficiently sales-conscious. By Mandus 
E. Bridston. The Office Economist, April- 
May, 1928, p. 5:2. 


Getting the Most Out of a Salesman’s 
Productive Hours 


It is stated that a salesman who would 
put in a good day’s work must be at his 
best between two and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, because that is the time to see 
the most difficult prospects—the men who 
like to tell salesmen what they think of 
their houses. A certain sales manager with 
a flair for statistics has figured that not 
more than two hours a day, taking the 
year as a whole, goes into real productive 
sales effort. The salesmen in this house 
in question averaged $100 a week salary 
and their annual traveling and hotel ex- 
penses averaged another $3,500. Thus each 
man cost on an average $8,500 a year. 


Twelve dollars an hour was the cost to 
the firm of the actual working time of 
its salesmen. This meant that each man 
had to be unusually effective for the com- 
pany to remain in business and make head- 
way. As the company is still prospering, 
however, it cannot be said that the sales- 
men are putting it out of business. By A, 
H. Deute. Printers’ Ink, May 3, 1928, p, 
90 :4. 


Our Cost of Operating 1,100 Salesmen’s 
Cars Has Been Cut 65 Per Cent 


The Jewel Tea Company travel estab- 
lished routes in thirty-five states, calling 
on the customer regularly every two weeks, 
They first used cars for their salesmen in 
1920 at an operating cost of $30.54 per 
car per week, but last year the operating 
cost was only one-third that in 1920. Some 
of the most important control points are 
listed as: 1. Promiscuous personal use of 
the car by the salesman. 2. Carelessness 
in operation. 3. Supervision of operating 
costs. 4. Repair costs must be watched 
all the time. If these factors are con- 
sidered, the automobile in selling will offer 
dozens of advantages in time saved and 
better service to the customer. By Carl 
W. Hellberg. Printers’ Ink, May 17, 1928, 
e. 73. 


Make Sure That Retailers Use Your 
Educational Material 


There is no educational plan that is 
capable of universal application, therefore, 
do not adopt a plan that has been success- 
fully operated by another concern, and ex- 
pect the same gratifying results. It may 
be that another concern has spent years 
creating good-will among clerks. This 
means that you cannot expect a similar 
response at the beginning; it often takes 
two years to build up contacts with clerks. 
In starting a new educational program the 
stage should be set for it. Announce it 
beforehand; describe it. It is a mistake 
to assume that store people are personally 
interested in any one manufacturer. If 
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they are approached in terms of their own 
interest, a better reception is gained. Be- 
fore attempting direct contacts with sales- 
people, be sure that store executives know 
of your plan. Most important of all, make 





America: Nation or Confusion. By Ed- 
ward R. Lewis. Harper & Brds., New 
York, 1928. 408 pages. $3.50. 

This timely book endeavors to prove that 
immigrants of diverse races, if allowed to 
come in such numbers that they will remain 
for two or three generations alien groups 
in our midst, will, however worthy they 
may be individually, in time destroy our 
national unity. The book does not deal 
with the physical or racial results of the 
mixture of alien races. 

After a brief and lucid review of the 
laws intended to curb immigration, Mr. 
Lewis examines our present need for im- 
migrant labor. He summarizes well a 
number of economic arguments against im- 
migration. He does not present available 
current evidence of the adequacy of our 
labor supply, such as trends of employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries, upon 
steam railroads, in mines and on farms. 
Insufficient emphasis is given to the settle- 
ment of our once virgin regions, the al- 
ready existing necessity of natural resource 
conservation, and the unfavorable trend of 
our man-to-national resource ratio. Mr. 
Lewis’ arguments against excessive num- 
bers of immigrants on economic grounds 
are strong but they could have been made 
stronger. 

The author’s chief argument against un- 
restricted immigration is social—not eco- 
nomic. He challenges selective restriction 
as unworkable, but above all as not suffi- 
ciently restrictive. He admits that our 
quota law might exclude another Stein- 
metz or another Pupin, but he adds that the 
law also excludes thousands or millions of 


Survey of Books for Executives 


your educational work general. The most 
successful educational efforts of national 
advertisers today are those that are general 
in character. By Ruth Leigh. Printers’ 
Ink, April 12, 1928, p. 41:4. 























immigrants who, if admitted, would 
threaten our national unity. 


The book points out that Americans be- 
fore 1850 were essentially homogeneous; 
and that their descendants do not increase 
so rapidly as the first generation born in 
America of newer immigrant parentage. 
Successive immigrant waves therefore 
threaten to overwhelm the original stock 
and to increase the mixture of traditions 
and ideals in America. 

Mr. Lewis argues convincingly that the 
immigrant races in the main do not merge 
with the older stock. Those who believe 
otherwse are blind to the natural antipathy 
of each race to other races. This conten- 
tion is supported by brief reviews of the 
slow attainment of national unity by sev- 
eral peoples, each of which combines a 
number of original strains. 

The book shatters the complacent and 
superior view of some American endorsers 
of the melting pot idea that somehow they 
will stay outside of the melting pot while 
the immigrants are in it. These people 
are told that if there is to be fusion within 
the melting pot, the American and his in- 
stitutions also must be components of the 
firey bath. 

In view of racial antipathies Mr. Lewis 
holds that there could not be fusion so 
long as immigrants would pour upon us 
at the rate of a million or more a year, 
for they would continue to perpetuate their 
respective racial groups and we would have 
in this country large self-sustaining ele- 
ments in the population each having dis- 
tinct traditions and institutions. This con- 
dition, in the belief of Mr. Lewis, would 
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weaken any nation and restrict its ability 
to progress. He questions whether any 
nation so constituted could contribute sig- 
nificantly toward mankind’s development. 
Mr. Lewis holds that a nation must have a 


common language, a common law and com- - 


mon political institutions; that it must 
have a common past, upon which to con- 
struct its ideals; that it must have a 

common feeling to embody in its arts. 
Throughout the book Mr. Lewis stresses 
the need for viewing immigration as a 
social, a group, and a long-run problem. 
“Many persons in dealing with this ques- 
tion,” he states, “have never shown a 
capacity to think in terms of millions and 
decades and generations.” Mr. Lewis dis- 
claims any desire to judge the quality of 
any group; he keeps his arguments on a 
high plane; he strives not to arouse pas- 
sion or prejudice. Here we find summar- 
ized excellently the case, on social and 
political grounds, for the principles illus- 

trated by the present immigration law. 

Joun W. Riecet, Educational Advisor, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 





Human Waste in Education. By Anna 
Yeomans Reed, Ph.D. The Century 
Company, New York, 1927. 449 pages. 
$2.50. 


Most of the inefficiencies of modern edu- 
cation and most of the social ills that af- 
flict children can be traced to the compul- 
sory education laws, according to the vio- 
lent contention of this book. Retardation 
of children in schools, repetition of the 
work of several grades, over-ageness, over- 
crowded school-rooms, all these and many 
other wastes in our educational systems; 
juvenile delinquency, habits of “discontent,” 
minimum wage laws, mother’s pensions, 
poverty of families, these and many other 
social “wastes” are due to the action of the 
forty-eight states in insisting that children 
must stay in school until a certain age. 

Twenty years ago twenty-eight of the 
states permitted children to leave school at 
fourteen; today only six permit it. Where- 
as in 1910 only thirteen states had an age 


limit of 16, by 1924 forty-one states re. 
quired attendance until at least 16. In. 
deed, in five states eighteen years is the 
limit. This attempt to keep the nation’s 
youth in school longer and give what Fiske 
describes as a longer period of sheltered 
infancy is, in the opinion of Mrs. Reed, 
really retrograding. Instead of leading ys 
to the goal of cultured democracy which 
we had flattered ourselves we were achiey- 
ing, this action in the direction of compul- 
sory education is pushing us back into the 
jungle. 

Compulsory education has been brought 
about by sentimental directors of philan- 
thropic bodies such as the National Child 
Labor Committee and by professional edy- 
cators who want to inflate the schools so 
as to hold their jobs. The plea on which 
much of the legislation was “railroaded” 
through was that the little children were 
being exploited by industry. But Mrs. 
Reed believes that by making education 
compulsory we have “legislated youth out 
of the field of industrial exploitation and 
into the field of educational exploitation.” 

The devious ways in which the author 
tries to support her convictions are by 
summoning the meagre but rather heart- 
felt opinions of the few opponents of child- 
labor laws; by quoting statements made 
by certain educators who in all honesty 
have acknowledged and bewailed certain 
inefficiencies in modern education (without 
however ascribing them to compulsory edu- 
cation legislation) ; and by citing with a 
specious objectivity the results of a se- 
lected list of surveys of children in school 
and at work. Each fact discovered is 
used by her as a proof of the malignant 
influence of the compulsory education laws 
whether it has any bearing on the base 
or not. 

The only way we can remedy matters, 
in the opinion of Mrs. Reed, is by repeal- 
ing the laws which we in our naiveté had 
thought so beneficient and civilizing. Let 
every child who in a fit of annoyance with 
a teacher, wants to, quit school; or any 
child whose parents want him to go to 
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work at twelve; or any child who is lured 
by the urge for independence; let all 
these leave school and go into industry. 
In that way we shall relieve the tax- 
payers of the necessity of educating them; 
we shall free the school of persons who 
are “hard to educate”; but most of all, 
we shall really be educating these children 
better, for industry can teach them more 
than the school can! A strained attempt 
is then made to prove that there is great 
educative value in the routine, industrial 
jobs that are given to juveniles, but even 
the author is compelled to admit that she 
can not find positive proof of this. 

One wonders what could induce an en- 
lightened person to take such an extreme 
position as this, until one sees tucked 
away in a corner this sentence (page 51): 
“there are certain tasks that can be per- 
formed by 14-year old youths with finan- 
cial profit to themselves and to their em- 
ployers.” (The italics are those of the 
reviewer.) Is there possibly a propaganda 
movement on foot which is being sup- 
ported by certain business interests who 
see in the compulsory education laws an 
obstacle to profits they would like to en- 
joy? 

Harry D. Kitson, Prof. of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Industrial Relations in the United States. 
By H. B. Butler, C.B. International 
Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series A (Industrial Relations) No. 27. 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1927. 135 pages. 
American industry has been subjected to 

a number of inspections from abroad, the 
most conspicuous of which have been in- 
spections by official, or semi-official govern- 
mental commissions. The great majority 
of such inspections, however, has been by 
individual business men, most of whom have 
not taken the occasion to set down their 
impressions in a published report. 

Probably no one is in a better position 
to appraise industrial relations in America 
than the Deputy-Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. To begin with, his 


breadth of experience and his catholic view- 
point have resulted in a book which is 
judicious in tone and which represents a 
penetrating analysis facilitated by excellent 
contacts in America. Furthermore, there 
is no evidence of compromising such as has 
been apparent in some of the group re- 
ports and a comparison with some of the 
other reports leads one to believe that in- 
dividual responsibility for authorship has 
very distinct advantages. 

The chapter on the general background 
portrays an understanding of the geogra- 
phical and constitutional features, racial and 
other elements in the American situation, 
a background to which even Americans 
give too little consideration. 


“There are certainly lessons to be de- 
rived from particular phases of American 
industrial experience, but anyone who 
seeks to draw them or to apply them will 
do well to remember that it has its setting 
in a geographical, ethnical, and psycho- 
logical background which is unique and in- 
capable of being reproduced anywhere 
else.” 

In analyzing the high level of wages in 
the United States, the author points out 
that compared with other countries there is 
neither state nor municipal protection 
against unemployment. If the worker is 
out of work he has to live on his savings 
or on charity. “Similarly, he has no pro- 
vision against sickness or old age, except 
in so far as it is furnished by his employer 
or by his own participation in a trade union 
or benefit scheme. It would, therefore, be 
rash to suppose that such a general level 
of contentment prevails in the United States 
that strikes and lockouts may be discounted 
in the future.” 

The general high wage level of the 
United States is attributed not so much to 
the high individual efficiency of the Ameri- 
can workman under comparable conditions, 
but rather to the introduction of mass pro- 
duction methods rendered possible by the 
greatly extended application of machinery. 
A good deal of credit is given to the cutting 
off of the stream of immigration and to 
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the shortage of skilled craftsmen which 
have induced the employer to sub-divide 
operations so that they can be performed 
by men of little or no technical training. 

“A shortened labor supply turned the 
minds of American employers to the prob- 
lem of reducing costs by every possible 
method in order to enable them to pay the 
high wages which labor could command. 
The most obvious method was the substitu- 
tion of machines for men, particularly for 
skilled men, of which there was a great 
scarcity.” 

On the subject of the doctrine of high 
wages the author says, “Henry Ford found 
that high wages were ‘one of the finest 
cost cutting moves we ever made,” but he 
points out that Mr. Ford’s action was ex- 
ceptional and was not generally imitated. 
The recent rise in wages may then “be 
attributed to the economic causes just 
enumerated rather than to any deliberate 
policy, but high wages have been found to 
carry with them compensations which were 
not generally suspected.” 

“Good pay has been found to promote 
good work and good feeling in America, 
but if it becomes a generally accepted axiom 
in American industry, the prospects of 
industrial warfare will be notably dimin- 
ished.” 

Chapter 3 is an analysis of the American 
trade unions. The reader can scarcely help 
being amazed at the completeness and 
clarity of the analysis which Mr. Butler 
has made. The same applies to Chapter 4 
on Employers’ Organizations and Policies. 

Chapter 5, dealing with Personnel Man- 
agement, contains some statements which 
might be disputed by some personnel men. 
For instance, “The industrial manager is 
responsible for the avoidance of trouble and 
for bringing about general contentment 
among tens of thousands of men in many 
different places. He necessarily learns to 
look at things more from the men’s stand- 
point and as he is a salaried official and 
has therefore no personal interest in profits, 
his view is more detached than that of 
the employer who is his own labor man- 
ager can possibly be.” 


Most of us would agree that the per. 
sonnel man usually has a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view than that of the owner, 
but it must be apparent to most Americans 
that in general the detached point of view 
of a good many personnel men is due to 
the fact that many of them have come from 
the field of social work and that many of 
these have had some, though an unmea- 
surable, effect on management in general 
and personnel men in particular. 

On page 83 the author exhibits certain 
interesting interpretations of personnel 
work: 

1. “It is based on purely business con- 
siderations.” 

2. “To apply it in all its forms costs a 
great deal of money and that it is accord- 
ingly for the most part confined to large 
and wealthy corporations.” 

3. “Whatever the motives back of its in- 
troduction, it marks a great advance over 
previous practice and has done a good deal 
to improve industrial relations.” One point 
of remark is as follows: “Incidentally, 
it has the subsidiary but prominent objec- 
tive in view of checking union activities.” 

Neither in this particular chapter, nor in- 
deed any where else in the book, does one 
find reference to the rapidly growing point 
of view that personnel management in 
America is the function of every executive 
who supervises men and not simply the 
work of the personnel manager. 

The chapter on Employee Representation 
certainly does not mince words and should 
be read by every person interested in, or 
participating in, an employee representation 
plan. Particular emphasis is laid on the 
fact that “no piece of representative ma- 
chinery can be made to work unless those 
interested in it are prepared to make con- 
siderable sacrifice of time and of thought 
to that end.” 

There is a short bibliography, an ap- 
pendix dealing with hours and wages, an 
appendix setting forth seven outstanding 
employee representation plans and a final 
appendix setting forth the essentials of 
seven employee stockownership and profit 
sharing plans. W. J. Donato. 
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Advertising Investment Securities. Pre- 
pared by the Investment Research Com- 
mittee of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. Prentice-Hall, Inc, New 
York, 1928. 312 pages. $5.00. 


Of the making of books on advertising 
there seems to be no end. What a con- 
trast between the present situation and 
that of 25 years ago when the books on 
the subject would not fill a five-foot shelf. 
Almost every phase of advertising has been 
discussed in these latter days. However 
only comparatively few of the books can 
be used for teaching the art of advertising. 
A majority seem to have been written for 
advertising men rather than for the pub- 
lic which knows very little about the sub- 
ject. 

Fewer books on financial and investment 
advertising have been written than on the 
other main divisions of advertising. Why 
this is so seems puzzling. Are the finan- 
cial advertising managers busier than those 
engaged in other lines? Or do they pos- 
sess secrets they do not care to give away? 
Whatever the cause there has been a seri- 
ous need for a book dealing in a specific 
and thorough manner with the subject of 
investment advertising. 

Two or three years ago the Financial 
Advertiser’s Association, composed of 
men and women who handle the advertis- 
ing of banks, trust companies and invest- 
ment houses, perceiving the need of an 
authoritative book on the subject of in- 
vestment advertising, appointed a commit- 
tee, made up of the advertising managers 
of some of the most important public 
utility and industrial companies, to pre- 
pare material for such a book. Some of 
the members of the committee were: A. 
Bryson, of Halsey-Stuart & Company, Inc., 
A. M. DeBabian, of the Equitable Trust 
Company, H. G. Hodapp, of the National 
City Company, W. H. Hodge, of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, and E. H. Kittredge 
of Hornblower & Weeks. 

These advertising executives devoted 
much time and thought to the subject and 
as a result have presented in “Advertising 


Investment Securities” the most authorita- 
tive data to be found anywhere in print. 

Formerly investment advertising had 
little or no sales value. Most of those 
who prepared it had had little or no pre- 
vious experience in the preparation of fi- 
nancial copy, although many had brought to 
their positions a thorough knowledge of 
advertising merchandise. They were so re- 
stricted by customs and precedents that 
the advertisements they wrote showed very 
little improvement over the formal an- 
nouncements that had been published for 
many years. The bankers maintained that 
their business was unlike any other and 
therefore could not be advertised in the 
same way. 

The new advertising managers who came 
into the field concluded that while the old 
forms of presentation may have been bet- 
ter than none, they were not suited to the 
financial advertising of today; and while 
at first they met with much opposition 
from the bankers they finally succeeded in 
convincing the financiers that they would 
have to adopt modern methods of adver- 
tising if they expected to develop the 
amount of business to which they felt they 
were entitled. 

In “Advertising Investment Securities” 
the committee has presented the most valu- 
able material on the subject yet assembled. 
The several chapters do not bear the names 
of the writers and therefore it is impossi- 
ble for the reviewer to give special credit 
to the writer or writers of the different 
chapters. One of the best in the book is 
the third, which deals with the subject 
“What the Investment Advertiser Has a 
Right to Expect from Advertising.” 

“The investment advertiser,” says the 
writer, “should have no illusions about ad- 
vertising. It will not accomplish the mir- 
aculous. It is in no sense the black magic 
of business, sometimes pictured by over- 
zealous or poorly informed advocates. Ad- 
vertising in itself will not carry the whole 
load. It can be at best only one factor 
in the success of any business. It is a 
powerful force, properly used, but to ap- 
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praise its results there must be a proper 
understanding of its place in the distribu- 
tion of securities, and a willingness to 
concede some of its intangible values.” 

After reading the above sentences the 
investment broker can see that while much 
is claimed for advertising as a medium 
through which to produce sales, it will not 
at any time prove to be an Aladdin’s Lamp. 

Other chapters deal with the technique 
of advertising, markets, advertising organi- 
zations, copy, advertising media and meth- 
ods, and mechanical detail. Much atten- 
tion is paid to direct mail advertising, a 
statement being made that this medium is 
more extensively employed by bankers than 
any of the others in securing business. 

The suggestions for handling advertis- 
ing of this character are sound and prac- 
tical. No one interested in security ad- 
vertising can fail to get from this volume 
many valuable ideas that will be of service 
to him in preparing investment advertising 
material. There are no secrets in financial 
advertising any more than there are se- 
crets in other kinds of advertising. It is 
the possession of good sound common sense, 
a knowledge of investments, a clear under- 
standing of financial operations, and the 
ability to write simply and to the point 
that make an advertising manager of value 
to his employer. 

The investment advertising of today is 
infinitely more effective than that of yes- 
sterday. The cut and dried cards formerly 
used have with few exceptions, been en- 
tirely discarded. The advertisements deal 
with important facts that will lead the 
reader to form an intelligent opinion of 
the value of the various securities that are 
offered to the public. The copy must be 
simple, straightforward and easily com- 
prehended by persons who have had a 
common high-school education. The liberty 
loans brought a new army of investors into 
the investment field who, having learned 
the advantages of security ownership, have 
continued to invest their surplus earnings 
in securities that will yield them a higher 
rate of return than can be secured from 
the savings banks. 


“Advertising Investment Securities” 
should be in the library of every invest. 
ment broker and banker in the country, 
It would be a good thing if every one of 
them, especially those holding executive 
positions, would read this book in order 
that they might have a better understand- 
ing of the importance of advertising in the 
promotion of their own business. 
Frank LeRoy BLANCHARD, Manager, 

Advertising and News Department, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 





Foremanship Training. By Hugo 
Diemer. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1927, 
219 pages. $2.50. 


This title was chosen wisely: the suffix 
“ship” identifies the noun “foreman” with 
the dignity of an office or profession, which 
is characterized by the qualities of the nom 
itself. 

Throughout the book the author has 
called to the attention of executives the 
necessity of foremanship training and the 
methods to be used. He feels, and rightly 
so, that any program for foremanship 
training should be promoted and supported 
by all the executives from the highest in 
rank down. He also emphasizes the point 
that the foreman must be shown his need 
for foremanship training. 

Mr. Diemer outlines the various methods 
of training through conferences with 
group leaders, giving very definitely the 
qualifications and _ responsibilities of a 
group leader and the methods used. Typi- 
cal programs are presented. The author 
has gone further than usual in this in that 
he has outlined subsequent training, fol- 
lowing the first series of conferences. 

The relation between foremanship and 
employee representation is clearly set forth 
and illustrated. 

This is a valuable book for any execu- 
tive supervising the work of foremen and 
contemplating a foremanship training pro- 


gram. 
C. A. Grxerson, Educational Director, 
Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. 
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